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tribution was as yet made to the new movement. But, in Denmark and
Norway, the national feeling was stimulated into a conscious life that made
for a new kind of literary production; the sense of history awakened, the
research into and composition of national history began.

It is a remarkable circumstance that, in this kind of achievement, the
leading part was taken by the little nation of Iceland. In truth, the
Icelanders were the real possessors of the literary traditions of the north.
They had, as it were, monopolised the art and business of royal poetry;
as court poets (skalds) they composed their artificial poems in honour of
the kings, and particularly of the Kings of Norway, to whom the com-
munity of language made their involved verses more easily comprehensible,
but also of the kings of Denmark and Sweden; and the difficult rules of
metre and metaphor were handed down from master to pupil. The heroic
age of the skalds endured through the tenth and eleventh centuries; but
from that time the art of versification degenerated into an elaborate
craftsmanship, fatal to the spirit of poetry, and, on the other hand, the
kings ceased to appreciate the celebrating of merely warlike achievements;
they became real statesmen and anxious to be the subjects of political
history. Thus the Icelanders grew to be historians.

The social conditions of Iceland furthered this transformation. The old
aristocratic families from the squatter times were tenacious in conserving
the memories of their own past, and, in the solitary homes of the thinly
peopled island, the taste for listening to story-telling developed almost into
a passion. The story-teller became a professional man; short stories were
combined into cycles; the saga was born, at the same time pointed and
picturesque, imaginative and realistic, dramatic in its events, rich in
contrasting psychology. The ecclesiastical erudition of the twelfth century
added the element of scientific research that was needed for making history
out of the story, and, before 1130, the great annalists Saemund and Ari
became the fathers of Icelandic and Norwegian historical writing. In
Iceland, more than elsewhere, the clergy, in spite of their learning, were
tied to the conditions and traditions of the country and took an active
part in the national life; very often, indeed, the priests, bishops, and
abbots belonged to the established aristocracy, and their ecclesiastical
education only made them more effective instruments of saga-composing
in the national language. From the last decades of the twelfth century,
and throughout the whole of the thirteenth, there went on an industrious
writing and collecting of family and hero sagas which constitute a litera-
ture quite by itself, distinct from the rest of medieval production. The
sagas were originally founded upon real history, or at least upon popular
tradition; but they conformed themselves more and more to the demands
of art. Dramatic excitement or the picturing of peculiar characters seemed
more important than the truth, and at last even the heroes and the
events of the romance were freely invented; although the high art of
story-telling maintained a continuous existence.